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A BILL is before the legislature to incorporate the New York 
Mutual Benefit Association, which claims that its object “ is 
to improve the moral, mental and social condition of its mem- 
bers, to prevent strikes among all classes, to aid, assist and sup- 
port members and their families in case of want, sickness or 
death.” That sounds very nice, especially that about the strikes, 
but the society proposed is none the less a co-operative delusion 
projected in the interests of persons who expect to make money 
out of it at the expense of the thousands of gullable people to 
be found everywhere. But if it can prevent strikes, it will do 
away with the necessity for Mr. Bergh’s whipping post for wife 
beaters. 





In Tue Specrator of March 3, we alluded to a company 
organized at Omaha for the insurance of live stock. We have 
since had numerous applications for further information on the 
subject. Unfortunately, the prospectus of the company was 
thrown in the waste basket, and we can give no further informa- 
tion than was contained in our previous paragraph. Such a 
company announced its organization with $100,000 capital. 
Some of the inquiries addressed us were from insurance agents 
who are, evidently, desirous of obtaining the agency of such a 
company. Our previous impression that a strong company 
organized in the East for the insurance of live stock would meet 
with success is strengthened by the communications we have 
received on the subject. 





ConsipERABLE has been said about extravagant salaries being 
paid to the officers of life insurance companies, and the co- 
operatives have used this as an argument in condemnation of 
the alleged extravagance of the regular companies. Ina recent 
article we stated that some fire insurance companies, private 
business enterprises, paid their chief officers more than officers 
of life companies received. Mr. Winston, for example, Presi- 
dent of the Mutual Life, receives $30,000 a year, but the com- 
pany has assets amounting to over $90,000,000, the control of 
Which is entrusted largely to him. His salary is not extrava- 
gant considering the responsibility imposed upon him. The 
chief officer of the Bank of England, the assets of which are 








about one-third of those of the Mutual Life, receives $75,000 a 
year; a gentleman who simply buys the woolen goods for a 
New York dry goods house, receives $30,000 a year; the lace 
buyer of another house receives over $40,000. Mr. A. T. 
Stewart admitted to partnership several of his buyers, after 
paying them very large salaries for years. Special business 
talent commands a good price when found in the place where 
it is needed. Officers of life companies must not only be good 
insurance men, possessing good business ability, but they must 
also be first class financiers. A mistake of a quarter of one per 
cent in investing the assets of their companies would cost the 
policyholders far more than the salary of a competent man. If 
officers of life companies are getting what seem to be large 
salaries, their responsibilities are large, and in responding to 
those responsibilities, they have shown peculiar aptitude and 
special ability. So long as they honestly protect the great 
trusts confided to their keeping, they are worth all they receive. 
On the same principle, officers of the co-operatives, who have 
no assets to look after and no responsibilities, are paid too much 
if they get anything. 





Art the recent meeting of the Southern Underwriters Associa- 
tion at Atlanta, an attempt was made to form a local board in 
thatcity. The attempt was a failure, and the statement is made 
that the Continental of this city, is responsible for the failure. 
Mr. Moore, second vice-president of that company, was present 
at Atlanta, and he was vigorously assailed by some underwriters 
present because he would not consent to join the board on the 
terms proposed. Mr. Moore defended himself successfully as he is 
capable ot doing at any time, and, we are informed, came off 
with flying colors. The situation at Atlanta and in some other 
Southern cities is peculiar. The Southern Mutual is a strong 
and popular company in the South, and is conducted on the 
mutual principle, giving a dividend each year to its policyhold- 
ers. At times it has declared as high as 60 per cent dividend. 
As a consequence, its policies are in demand, and regular stock 
companies find it difficult to compete with it. Some of them 
get around this competition by employing as their agent an 
agent of the Southern Mutual, and, by this means, secure the 
excess of business the agent has that he does not desire to place 
in the Southern Mutual. Agents use the policies of the South- 
ern Mutual to secure business for their other companies, by 
promising the insured a liberal policy in that company provided 
he will place all his insurance with them. Companies that do 
not have the influence of a Southern Mutual agent, get but com- 
paratively little business. In the matter of rates, the Southern 
Mutual has every advantage. _It goes into a local board, agrees 
to the schedule of rates, and may exact them honestly from the 
assured; but at the end of the year, the company declares a 
dividend, and this comes back to the insured in the way of a 
rebate. The other companies in the board must live up to the 
schedule, obtain the flat rate, and have nothing to return to the 
assured. The Continental simply refused to go into a local 
board and compete with the Southern Mutual on this basis. Mr. 
Moore offered to go in provided the Southern Mutual was placed 
on the same footing as the other companies, and allowed to give 
no better terms to the assured ; he would agree to any fair tariff the 
board saw fit to fix, but insisted that it should be uniform for all 
companies, insisting that the stock companies represented by 
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the Southern Mutual agent should come out of his hands and 
from a board and a fair tariff—one that would do justice alike 
to insurer and insured. As they would not agree to this, Mr. 
Moore refused to join the board or be subject to its rules, hence 
no board was organized. The Continental has good agents in 
the South who do not represent the Southern Mutual, and, 
so long as they were bound by board rates they saw their 
business swept away from them by the Southern Mutual, 
whose dividends made its rates something like fifty per cent 
less than the board rates. The Continental, consequently, 
decided to ignore those local boards that permitted such dis- 
criminations to be made. It is not a usual thing for stock and 
Mutual companies to be represented by the same agents. It is 
unfortunate that this difficulty cannot be harmonized; the 
Continental is a strong company, and we believe its officers 
desire to do business in an honorable manner, conforming 
to all rules and regulations that are calculated to benefit 
the profession in general. But it must also protect its 
agents, and it cannot see them discriminated against by the un- 
just rules of local boards. So long as the Southern Mutual is 
recognized by local boards, and permitted to give rebates in the 
way of dividends, the Continental will, doubtless, refuse to give 
in its allegiance to such boards. Probably other Northern com- 
panies would pursue the same course if their agents were not 
also agents for the Southern Mutual, using that company as a 
lever to work with, thereby securing for them the excess of busi- 
ness that the Mutual does not want. 





New York City is no nearer to getting a tariff association 
then it was before the organization and meeting in this city of 
the United Underwriters in America. At that time a strong 
pressure was brought to bear by underwriters from other sections 
of the country, to induce the New York companies to come to- 
gether and agree to stop the practice, so long indulged in, of 
cutting each others’ throats. Probably the gentlemen from other 
localities would not have protested against this practice had 
New York underwriters been the only victims, but the evil 
practices in vogue here affect the companies of other cities in a 
most injurious manner, hence their anxiety onthe subject. It 
certainly is aggravating to them for New York companies to con- 
tinually undercut the rates established in other cities, and to 
write policies over their counters at lower rates than they will 
permit their accredited agents to write on the same risks, at the 
same time crying out vociferously ** maintain your local boards 
—stand by the rates ;” but the time does not seem to have arrived 
when they will even agree tocheat fair. There are a few com- 
panies that want more advantages than the “‘ heathen Chinee” 
did when playing that little ‘* game which he did not under- 
stand.” They will agree to nothing that will have a tendency 
to make them treat their competitors honorably. They run their 
business for the present, care nothing for the future, for the 
security of their policyholders, or the welfare of the underwrit- 
ing fraternity. They are looking for the present dollar, and 
they hold it so close to their eyes that it looks larger to them 
than the starboard wheel of an ocean steamer; it obscures 
everything else. To get it, they will do anything; they must 
have it—to pay salaries with. Indemnity to the assured is the 
last consideration that has weight with the managers of these 
Cheap John companies; they propose simply to go on taking 
premiums as long as they can, and pay such losses as they are 





compelled to; when losses exceed premiums, their careers are 
ended. While the respectable conservative companies continue 
to stand in awe of these cheap companies, there will be no 
tariff association in New York, and no reforms in the methods 
of doing business. There are enough respectable companies to 
effect many desired reforms, leaving the cheap companies on 
the outside, if they would only make up their minds to doit 
But they are so afraid of this insignificant minority that they 
will not agree to measures for their own protection. It jg 
well defined case of the “ tail wagging the dog.” So far as rates 
are concerned, a considerable improvement in local business jg 
beginning to manifest itself, and the necessity for a tariff is not 
so pressing as it was. But the question of local rates is not of 
so much importance to companies of other states—if they do 
not like them, they can retire. It is the practice of writing out- 
of.town risks at rates below the tariff established where the risks 
are located that constitutes the grievance of the companies of other 
localities. When the agents of all compazies doing business in 
St. Louis, for instance, form a local board and establish a tariff 
of rates, it is naturally expected that these rates will be main- 
tained by the companies whose agents form the board. But it 
has come to be a common complaint that many New York com- 
panies will accept, through New York brokers, risks in St. Louis 
at alessrate than their own agents in that city will accept, or 
are permitted to accept. These companies say to their agents 
*‘ sustain your local board—maintain your board rates,” but 
they privately whisper to a broker ‘‘ if you bring us St. Louis 
risks we will write them for less than the board rate and pay 
you a commission besides.” Such breaches of faith demoralize 
the agents as well as the competing companies, and it is no 
wonder that New York underwriting practices are denounced 
far, wide and vociferously. We are happy to say, however, that 
the number of New York companies that indulge in this hari- 
kari business, is small comparatively. We believe these might 
be forced to abandon it if those that are so largely in the ma- 
jority would unite in denouncing the practice; or, in other 
words, if they would forma local association for their own 
protection and to encourage the adoption of more business like 
methods than now prevail. “The majority is so large for the 
right that we believe its influence would soon win over those 
who now stand out. The experiment is certainly worth trying; 
New York city needs to give the country some assurance that 
it is in favor of sound underwriting practices, and it is time the 
dog assumed control of his caudal appendage. 








GOVERNOR CORNELL'S VETOES. 


Y a judicious use of the veto power, vested in him, Gover- 

nor Cornell has rendered valuable service to the insurance 
interests of this State. Last year the infamous valued policy 
bill passed both houses of the legislature, and was only pre- 
vented from becoming a law by the interposition of the Gover 
nor’s veto. This winter, a bill introduced by Mr. Deguid, the 
purpose of which was to invite all the co-operative life insut 
ance swindling concerns in the country to come to this State 
and prosecute their business without official supervision and 
without compliance with the laws governing legitimate compa 
nies, was rushed through both houses, but was met by a prompt 
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yeto by the Governor. The action of the legislature in regard 
to this bill was especially disgraceful. The Insurance Depart- 
ment had asked that a bill be passed to prevent the co-operative 
swindles organized in other States prosecuting their business in 
this State. By some strange misapprehension, the benevolent 
societies of this State imagined that, if such a bill passed, they 
would be required to deposit $100,000 each with the Insurance 
Superintendent and to report annually their condition. Noth- 
ing of the kind was intended, and only societies of other States 
would have to comply with the insurance laws. In their un- 
necessary alarm, the benevolent societies sent petitions to the 
levislature to defeat the bill, and, such was the influence they 

fo} . . 
brought to bear, our legislators became frightened and killed 
the bill. Thereupon Mr. Duguid introduced his bill, throwing 
wide open the doors to the co-operatives of other States, and, 
so thoroughly demoralized were our legislators, that they passed 
it immediately. It was rushed through in such haste that mem- 
bers could not have had time to consider its effect, and they 
acted without reasonor sense. Likea flock of frightened sheep, 
they followed in the track of their demoralized bell-wether, Mr. 
Husted, abandoned the just and meritorious bill prepared by 
Deputy Insurance Superintendent McCall, and rushed to the 
extreme the other way. A more disgraceful exhibition of polit- 
ical demagoguery was never made by a State legislature. For- 
tunately for the people of the State, Governor Cornell is a man 
of good sound sense, and saw ata glance the mischievous ten- 
dency of the bill, and promptly vetoed it. In his veto message 
the Governor shows how unnecessarily frightened the benevolent 
societies were, and also what the effect of the Deguid bill 
would have been. He says: 

“ There is nothing in the insurance laws of New York that prevents the organi- 
zation or incorporation of beneficial societies, such as Masonic, Odd-fellows, etc., a 
large number of which are now in undisturbed operation within this State. This 
bill does not give any more privileges to such institutions of thi; State than they 
now enjoy. Its only eftect would be to admit hundreds of irresponsible organiza- 
tions created under the laws of other States, with none of the featu:es that popular- 
ize Masonic and Odd-fellow organizations, and render fairiy certain the collection of 
assessments. A large majority of the co-operative companies transacting business 
in States other than where they weve organized, are located in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. Both of these states require this class of companies to report to the Insur- 
ance Department yearly statements of their cordition, and give certain powers to 
the Insurance Superintendent to supervise their transactions. Yet it is sought by 
this act to allow them to come into the State of New York and transact an unlim- 
ited business, subject to no law of the State, and paying no tax for the permission 
given, 

“ There has lately been published a list of 126 of these institutions which failed 
during the last five years. In Ohio a report was recently made by a legislative 
committee, showing that from 1872 to 1880, ninety-six co-operative companies were 
organized, of which fifty-six failed. Of those remaining the income for 1879 was 
$269,374, death losses, $178,703, and expenses, $135,685, making total disburse- 
ments of $315,677, and thus showing an excess of $46,303 in expendituie over the 
receipts for the yeav. More than one-half the receipts was absorbed in expenses 


alone. Itis evident, therefore, that no good, but probably much harm, would re- 
sult from the enactment of this bill into a statute.” 


In vetoing this bill, the Governor has rendered as valuable 
service to the people of the State, and to legitimate life insur- 
ance, as he did to the fire underwriters and their patrons last 
year in vetoing the valued policy bill so persistently pressed by 
Mr. Sessions. 

_ Speculative co operative societies, pretending to sell life 
msurance, are multiplying with great rapidity, especially in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, Several of these, anticipating that the 
Deguid bill would become a law, advertised in papers of this 
State for agents to prosecute their business in New York. 
They claim to furnish life insurance at less rates than the regu- 
lar companies, but as a matter of fact, what they sell is not life 





insurance inany sense. The sole object of such organizations 
is to provide good salaries and fat pickings for the little ring of 
officers that controls them. Their main object is to secure the 
membership fee and the first instalment of annual dues from 
each new member; the sum so collected is consumed in expen- 
ses, the expenses being made up of salaries of officers and com- 
missions paid to agents. In consideration of this advance pay- 
ment, they issue certificates, which simply promise that, in case 
of the death of the holder, the officers of the Association will 
levy an assessment upon the other members, and pay to the 
heirs of the deceased the sum so collected, less five or ten per 
cent deducted to pay other expenses. As every assessment lev- 
ied adds to the emoluments of the officers, it is clearly to their 
interest to have them come often, hence, the more deaths that 
occur, the more compensation they get. It is this feature of the 
co-operatives that has led to the disgraceful speculation in lives 
that has been recently carried on in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
We have printed numerous instances where aged paupers, bed- 
ridden, and on the brink of the grave, have been insured by 
speculators for many thousands of dollars in different co-opera- 
tive companies. Some of them died within a week after they 
had been insured, the speculators realizing handsome profits on 
their investment, which consisted in paying membership fees and 
one instalment of annual dues. Innocent and confiding mem- 
bers of such societies have been assessed time and again to pay 
death claims for persons who were so old and decrepit that they 
could not have obtained a dollar’s insurance at any price in a 
respectable company. The money they have so paid has gone 
to enrich a gang of speculators in death-bed insurance, and 
there is good reason to believe that in some instances at least, 
officers of these companies have shared the spoils with the 
speculators. But, aside from the abuses of this character which 
these societies make possible, they offer no security whatever 
that they will fulfill the promises contained in their certificates 
of membership. They have no reserve with which to meet 
death claims, no assets, no capital, no legal responsibility—they 
offer nothing but a bare promise that, in case of death, they 
will assess the other members for the benefit of the heirs of the 
deceased. 

It is unfortunate that benevolent societies, that have a legiti- 
mate field of operation, and serve a charitable and beneficent 
purpose, have been led to champion the cause of the co-opera- 
tives, and to fly to their defense whenever legislation is proposed 
to limit the operations of these speculative concerns. Such 
benevolent institutions as the Masons, Odd Fellows, and the 
various trade societies, have nothing in common with the co- 
operatives, who prosecute their business simply to make money. 
The benevolent societies are purely benevolent; there are no 
salaried officers ; no expenses ; the money collected to pay death 
claims is paid in full. There are elements of cohesiveness in 
such societies that do not exist in the co-operatives. The same 
considerations that have kept the Masons and Odd Fellows 
alive for so many years all tend to preserve their benevolent 
features. The same is true of the benevolent organizations 
within the different trades and professions—there is a bond of 
sympathy between the members that draws them together, 
keeps their ranks full, and induces each member to observe his 
obligations to his fellow members. There are no ties of this 
kind to bind the co-operatives, and, as a consequence, their 
membership dwindles away as assessments increase in number, 
till finally the society falls to pieces from inherent weakness, 
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It is unfortunate that the benevolent and the speculative co-oper- 
ative societies have been placed in the same category, for they 
are as unlike as possible. The regular life companies are, we 
believe, largely to blame for this, in not discriminating between 
societies that are benevolent in their nature and those that are 
organized solely for money making purposes. Regular life in- 
surance companies are wont to denounce the assessment prin- 
ciple as fundamentally wrong, and not to discriminate as to 
methods and motives. By denouncing all assessment societies 
as fallacious, frauds, swindlers, etc., and seeking to obtain legis- 
lation limiting their operations, they have forced the benevolent 
societies to become allies of the speculative co-operatives. They 
should, on the contrary, have drawn a well defined line of de- 
markation between them, and, by so doing, won the benevolent 
societies to sustain legitimate insurance and to aid in putting 
down the speculative. There would be no difficulty in legis- 
lating the co-operatives out of existence, because of the utter 
unsoundness of the principles which govern them, if they could 
for one year be deprived of the support of the benevolent socie- 
ties. Leta distinction be made between those societies that are 
purely charitable in their nature and those that are maintained 
for business purposes and for money making, and the benevolent 
societies will become powerful allies of legitimate life insurance. 
Members of benevolent societies do not regard them as organi- 
zations furnishing life insurance; the benefits secured by such 
membership are not looked upon in that light, and the societies 
are in no way competitors of the regular life companies. Co- 
operative companies, on the contrary, are rivals and enemies of 
both the regular companies and the benevolent societies. If 
the latter can be made the allies of the regular companies, 
the co-operatives can be forced to give up business. A 
year ago, when a bill was before the legislature to compel all 
organizations doing an insurance business to comply with the 
insurance laws, the benevolent societies antagonized it because 
they were falsely led to believe it was aimed at them. Its: de- 
feat was attributable solely to the influence exercised by them. 
The bill introduced this winter to keep out the co-operatives of 
other States was also killed through the influence of the ben- 
evolent societies. That they wield such influence is not to be 
wondered at when it is remembered that in every village and 
city there are organizations of this kind, and that, probably, 
two-thirds of our legislators are members of some of them. 
While the regular life companies have never intended to an- 
tagonize the benevolent societies, they have, unfortunately, suc- 
ceeded in doing so by indiscriminately denouncing the assess- 
ment plan of collecting mortuary benefits. 





VITAL DEFECTS OF CO-OPERATIVE LIFE 
INSURANCE,* 


By H. S. VAIL, ACTUARY OF THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT OF ILLINOIS, 


An Open Letter To a Co-operative Policyholder : 
DEAR Sir :—You ask my advice regarding the advisibility of keeping. 


up your co-operative life insurance policies. While I hesitate to advise 
any one as to what is best for him to do, I will state frankly what I would do 
under the circumstances, and give my reasons therefor. You ask me why 
it costs so much more now to maintain your membership now than at first. 
This has been the perplexing experience of those insured in every co-op- 
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erative society in the country, after the first six or eight years, and is iney. 
itable. 1t was said at the time you took out your insurance that you got 
it at actual cost. The factis, at first you got the insurance for less than 
the average cost, and you are now simply making up the deficiency, The 
explanation is this: In starting any company, the first 1000 or more mem. 
bers having just been examined by a physician and found free from any 
bodily ailment or disease, the number of deaths for the first five or six 
years is naturally very small in proportion, but as the human body changes 
every seven years, all medical authorities agree that the benefit of a medi- 
cal selection wears off in about that time. It is proven by the mortality 
tables adopted as the legal standard by the State of Illinois, which are 
made up of just such selected lives, that during a term of years, about 
eleven out of 1000 will die each year at an average age of 45. If, there. 
fore, a less number than the average should die in the first seven years 
there will be just so many more than the average deaths after that period, 
This is inevitable—just as sure to occur as day to follow night. 

Another reason why there should be an increased mortality over a 
former period is, that the average age is steadily advancing. To illustrate: 
Assume that the average age is 40, and that the society has 8000 members, 
Suppose that ten out of every thousand die yearly for ten years, and 
that twice as many young members are secured at an average of 30 to take 
their places, the average age of the society would be increased to 46%— 
viz: the 7200 members remaining would all grow Io years older, 

Multiplying 7200 (old members) by 50 (average age) = 360,000 
” 1600 (new members) ‘‘ 30( ** ‘* ) = 48,000 


8800 408,000 

Dividing this aggregate of age by the total number of members, give the 
average age of the society as 46%. This advance of age is also operative, 
of course, as to the regular insurance companies, but it is provided for by 
each member paying more than the actual cost of the insurance at first, 
which is called reserve, and this amount placed at compound interest, 
makes up for the deficiency as he grows older. In co-operative insurance 
it is conceded that compound interest does not enter into the calculation 
at all, and that all death claims are paid by direct assessments of the 
membership, and this is the only source from which the money to meet 
such claims can come. It must therefore be paid in by some one, other- 
wise it cannot be drawn out, and for each member to receive $2000 on the 
average, each member must pay in $2000. But the argument is used that 
new members are always coming in and they will help pay the losses, but 
even they also bring death claims for the society a little later, and if the 
society holds together that long, and you do not die, you will individually 
have to help pay for their insurance. Many of the old members are an- 
nually dropping their policies as you contemplate doing, and if they do 
this, the society falls to pieces of its own inherent weakness and the radi- 
cal defects in the system,.as 125 such societies have fallen to pieces dur- 
ing the past five years. 

The statement that is most unreasonable, and proved to be so in your 
case, is that a $2,000 policy will never cost more than $16.00 per year, 
simply because the first two or three years it did not cost more than that 
sum. This statement is absurd on its face. Suppose each member 
should live on the average 40 years (and if you take an average number 
of years lived, it would apply to new members entering ten years from 
now as much as to old members who have been in the society for 10 years 
past) and should pay $16 each year during the whole 4o years, they would 
pay in but $640 each and yet would expect to draw out $2,000. This 
would apply as well to a large society of 8,000 members, all living to the 
average 40 years (that is, granting everything in favor of the society), many 
old members dying during the period and many new ones coming in. We 
have assumed an average which provides for this. 

The total amount paid in during forty years at $16.00 annually from 
each member, would be $5,120,000, but it would require $16,000,000 to 
pay $2,000 on the death of each member. Remember, compound interest 
does not enter into this computation in any way. Where is the deficiency 
of $10,880,000 to come from? There is but one answer. In order that 
the 8,000 may receive $2,000 at death, each member must pay on the aver 
age $50 a year instead of $16.00. New members coming in would not 
affect this in any way, as we have assumed that all the members, new and 
old, would live an average of 40 years. The members ina co-operative 
society will not pay $50 a year, especially as they were induced to join om 
the representation that they would have to pay but $16. Very naturally 
they become dissatisfied and drop their policies. The members who are 
lucky enough to die early pay the least and get the most, and those who 
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live longest pay most, and if they should drop their policies, or should 
be members when the company falls to pieces, they get absolutely noth- 
. Inaregular life company, on the other hand, if they should forfeit 
their policies, their estate would be kept good for every dollar put into 
the company, as a paid-up policy would be issued for more than the total 
premiums paid. ; 

The upshot of the whole matter is this: you cannot expect to get 
something for nothing, or even get $2000 without giving its equivalent in 
some way. But by paying a reasonable sum, which, in a regular com- 
pany can be compounded (which has been proven to be feasible), and by 
the company issuing the policy growing stronger (instead of weaker) 
every year, you can have absolute assurance that your family will be pro- 
yided for in case of your death. Itis said that co-operative life insurance 
does not cost much, and is good as long as it lasts. To this I take excep- 
tion, I claim that insurance that may not be good when you are old and 
infirm, or even in a few years—as failing health may prevent your insuring 
elsewhere—is not worth much to-day. It is in many instances worse 
than nothing—in fact a positive injury, for you may be strong and healthy 
to-day, and not likely to die for many years, but snppose you should 
meet with misfortune and die, leaving your wife and family destitute and 
exposed to suffering, what then would your chief life insurance be worth 
that lasted only the few years while you were in good health? Besides, 
the longer you delay securing a life policy in a regular company the more 
it costs all the rest of your life, as the age at which you insure is the 
basis upon which you pay ever afterwards. It is claimed by some that 
the expenses on the old plan are too great; that fat salaries are paid and 
fine offices are kept up out of the money paid in by the policyholders. 
While some companies may, possibly, be open to some criticism in this 
respect, it is certainly not fair or just to make wholesale charges against 
the business in general. No one is obliged to patronize such companies, 
but can buy insurance where the company is economically and wisely 
managed. But the truth is that the life insurance business in general is 
managed at a lower cost than any other business in the country, and this 
statement I can prove by self-evident facts. The total expenses of all 
the life insurance companies doing business in the State of Illinois, not 
simply for a single year, but tor an average of ten years, is only 6 8-10 per 
cent of the insurance carried by said companies, and this is the actual 
amount payable to the heirs of the insured. I defy any one to make as 
favorable a showing ia any other line of business. It is an open secret 
that we pay to every department of trade from 10 per cent to 50 per cent 
profit, and yet no hue and cry is raised against it. Why, therefore, should 
insurance men of all others be singled out for such unjust criticism, when 
they sell a legitimate article at a less net cost than any other branch of 
trade. It is noticeable that those who: charge the greatest profit themselves 
make the most sweeping and unjust criticism of life insurance, and are 
easily caught by this co-operative life insurance. They imagine they can 
get good work done by somebody for nothing, which is an exploded 
theory, and only needs trying to prove its fallacy. How a man that is 
thoughtful and wise in other business matters can be led to believe that 
his heirs can receive from $2000 to $20,000 cash at his death without his 
giving an equivalent for it while he lives, is beyond my comprehension. 
Money is not accumulated by magic, but by compound interest. I am 
firmly convinced of this fact. I do not propose to leave my family to the 
exceedingly doubtful expedient of passing around the hat after my death, 
for members of a society to drop in $1.00 $2 00 or not just as they please. 
If they don’t please they lose nothing, as they have paid but little any way, 
and if the hat comes back empty, or nearly so, as has actually been the 
case in 125 instances within the past five years, the cheap secretary reports 
“no funds,” and my dear ones have no recourse but must suffer the hard- 
ships of life through my shortsightedness. 

In confirmation of the above arguments I give herewith an extract from 
the report of the commission appointed recently by the Legislature of In- 
diana to investigate co-operative societies of that State. ‘‘ No such com- 
pany has ever succeeded for any long period. Membership is not held by 
any obligation beyond agreement to pay the assessments as made. It is 
impracticable to compel payment by litigation. As a result of this, it has, 
without exception, been the rule, that as the age of members increases 
and the death rate increases correspondingly, new members will not unite, 
and those who drop out are the strongest and least liable to die. The 
selection is thus against the company with an inevitable result of practical 
dissolution. It is not believed that any benefit from such companies, 
Organized in other States, has been realized equal to the loss. A company 





without capital or accumulation can give no guaranty to our citizens. 
Such a company can only do a business satisfactory to its membership, 
when its management is within immediate observation of all those inter- 
ested. The Commissioners and Superintendents of Insurance Depart- 
ments of other States are unanimous in condemnation of this system.” 

Therefore, if I were in your place I would drop my co-operative pass- 
round-the-hat-insurance, purchase it in an old reliable, wisely and econom- 
ically managed life insurance company, and one that has the largest pro- 
portion of well invested assets with which to pay all its obligations as 
they mature. I am very respecfully yours, 

H. S. VAIL. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





AN ex-secretary of a city company, who has lately had some experience 
as a broker, soliciting and placing risks for his friends, remarks that one 
week’s time spent among the companies reveals more human depravity 
than a country camp meeting. He means that the companies develop 
so many shallow principles and practices that he has very little respect 
for them. This is rather hard on those who were lately the peers of their 
critic, but there is no doubt that the brokers in their daily rounds do pick 
out the flaws of the companies, and learn their weakness more easily and 
rapidly than any other class of their customers. They speedily separate 
the companies into groups of their own and know by intuition which one 
will take a hard risk and which will not, and they can tell to a dot just 
the kind of companies whose officers are rigid and whose are loose in 
their enquiries. There are few companies which are rated for more than 
they are really worth by the brokers. 


* * * 


AN absurd story is told relative to the great expectations of a city pre- 
sident, who is reported to have said that he is waiting for anew English 
company to come along, reinsure his business and make him United 
States manager. If the story be true he will probably have to wait a long 
time, although there has been talk enough of such schemes to justify 
some weak brethren indulging in such a hope. The question of whether 
reinsurances pay the reinsurer as well as the reinsured is an open one, 
capable of various answers, according to the experiences of parties. If 
a ballot were taken whether all the reinstrances accepted by existing 
companies in the last five years have paid or not, we believe the majority 
would be in the negative. The English companies are not so anxious 
for reinsurance contracts as they were, nor so ready to pay fabulous com- 
missions thereon, City presidents hoping to become English managers 
on that basis are deceiving themselves. 

we ey se 


AT a recent meeting of the New York Board of Underwriters the sub 
ject of the part which the insurance companies should take in the pro- 
prosed world’s fair, was brought forward. A funny resolution to “ refer 
the subject of a world’s fair” to a select committee was offered, which 
some of the Brooklyn members proposed to amend by a proviso that the 
fair should be held in Brooklyn. This facetious turn in the affair did not 
prevent the board from consigning the subject to a committee, where it 
will probably remain a year or two. 

* * * 


SEVERAL companies have in practice declined to insure wholesale 
clothing stocks, ‘‘ with privilege to cut clothing on the premises,” except- 
ing on the basis of the charge for ‘‘ extra hazardous.” It was classified as 
hazardous only a few years ago before the risk was created by the intro- 
duction of steam cutters. This is one of the inconsistencies of our city 
underwriter, which their customers cannot understand. The man who 
has dry goods on one floor and an open stock of white goods on two 
others finds himself charged an extra ten cents over a clothing stock, and 
all the explanations possible will not convince him that the latter stock, 
with its thousands of small scraps and other evidences of mechanical 
work lying around the floor, is not worth ten cents more than his own, 
We have heard of companies whose officers deemed it a duty to write policies 
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below the rates named in applications, because they were allowed to do so 
under the classification of hazards. - A few days ago a broker had to go 
back to one of these companies and have a rate increased, in order to 
conform to other policies. 

* % 

‘* PRIVILEGED to use kerosene oil and any article usually mentioned in 
insurance policies excepting nitro-glycerine and gunpowder.” These 
words were lately added to the policies of a manufacturing corporation, 
upon the plea that they wanted to be on the safe side, and it is stated that 
the clause was drawn by the company’s attorney. But itis a botch, and in 
the hands of even a third-class adjuster, the clause in question wouldn’t 
hold water an instant. If the word ‘‘ mentioned” were altered to ‘‘ ex- 
cluded,” it would mean something. This is not the first time lawyers have 
been ‘‘ writ down asses” in suggesting forms for insurance policies. 

* 2 s 

One of the largest of our city gas companies has an insurance upon its 
buildings, retort houses and gas-holders, all of which are covered against 
fire and explosion, simply by a neat little rider waiving the ‘‘ explosion 
clause.” As the gas company uses naphtha in the preparation of the gas, 
and has also the privilege to keep naphtha on the premises, this is a broad 
policy. The processes are described as even safer than the ‘‘ Yaryan lin- 
seed oil” process and seem to be so considered by the companies inter- 
ested. It will probably surprise some of our readers to learn that, with all 
these extras thrown in, the rate on the property is only three-fourths of one 
per cent. * ‘ 

One of the companies which began the agency business a year ago en- 
countered a self-willed agent ina western city, who would write everything 
and anything contrary to instructions or not to suit his own inclination. 
A few weeks ago he was peremptorily ordered to cease business and return 
supplies. This order was obeyed, and in his closing letter the agent sug- 
gessted that ‘‘time makes all things even.” It was passed by in silent 
contempt, but in a few days was recalled by atelegram announcing a loss, 
A return telegram was sent asking particulars, Then the recalcitrant 
agent got inhis revenge. He telegraphed an account of the fire and list of 
companies, taken bodily from a local paper, making a dispatch of over 
seven hundred and fifty words, which came ‘‘collect.” As it was an 
‘* answer” the company had to pay and swallow its mortification. Prob- 
ably the western fellow considers himself even now, but when he wants 
more companies he may find his peccadillos remembered by those who 
know him not now. 

* * * 


THE name of acity Secretary is mixed up with a society devoted to 
“ Spiritualism,” and all that the name implies. He was recently engaged 
in a good natured discussion on the doctrine with an adjuster, who com- 
batted the ideas advanced by the secretary with his usual ardor. He 
floored the secretary finally with the question :— “ When you hold your 
next seance, it would gratify your stockholders if you could get the 
spirits to inform how the fire in the clock works originated,” He might 
have added several other of the mysterious fires to his query but even the 
spirits are unable to throw any light on these mysteries, 


% * * 


THE local business of the companies has not kept up through March to 
the full measure of January and February, but still it probably exceeded 
the same time of last yearmany thousands. The losses appear to have 
been kept down below last year owing chiefly to the big fire on Broadway 
and White street, in March, 1880. The rates areon the whole continually 
improving beyond the limits of the dry goods district, and if the companies 
only exercise some obstinacy in their demand, an increase may be readily 
obtained on three fourths of all the risks offered. The office clerks are 
expecting an unusual demand for transfers on and about May Ist, owing 
to the changes of locations, and yet they are not happy. 

oa % oa 

GENERALLY a man who has gone through the racket of a fire and received 
his money without trouble from the company interested is very easy and 
sensible on the subject of rates, when he comes to rebuild. But recently 
the companies have found a man who, in rebuilding, made his new risk so 
much better than the old one, that he wanted his insurance at half price. 
He took the ground that the new premises are so much superior to the 





old that it isn’t worth half so much to insure them, and, in answer to the 
suggestion that his old rate was too low, could only answer “ well, if the 
company were such cussed focls as to take my old risk too low, I shan't 
be such a cussed fool as to let them extort money from me on the new 
one.” 

* % * 

Tue practise of binding distant risks in this city and sending them to 
their agents to write the policies, is becoming quite common and is a sen. 
sible departure from the former practice of taking risks over the heads of 
agents. Country business is not so large with city companies as formerly, 
owing to the extension of the agency system into new fields. 


% * * 


GRAHAM & AITKEN, on Broadway, had a small fire lately. This is the 
firm in front of whose store there used to be a placard paraded day after 
day denouncing several fire insurance companies as swindlers. We sup- 
pose they were quickly settled with this time. Pleasant people to insure, 
such customers must be. We haven’t noticed any placards since the last 
fire. 

*% * *& 

THE annual report or rumor of an intended syndicate of French com. 
panies to do American business has been received, but as we have heard 
this in vain for about eight years, it may be discounted this time in ad- 
vance, as a fib. 

* % 

Ir is reported that a large sized scheme for combining the various trans- 
portation companies—the Pennsylvania Railroad, Starin Line, National 
Storage and Lighterage Co., Standard Oil Co., and other harbor tug and 
barge owners into a grand syndicate for mutual insurance against fire and 
marine risks is in contemplation. There is an immense interest involved 
in this business and if the requisite solvency of all the parties concerned 
is satisfactory, the basis of the scheme would secure them against possible 
losses. The chief difficulty lies in the fact that while the large owners are 
unquestionably responsible for their assessments, if made, some of the 
smaller beneficiaries might not be. If the proposition is carried out it will 
make a large difference to several companies and brokers who now derive 
a large income from these sources, and have profited largely by them for 
many years past. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Favorable Report on Mr. Rockwell's Bill Making Brokers the Agents of Companies— 
Loss by Lightning to be Considered Loss by Fire—The Governor Vetoes Mr. Du- 
guid's Bill for the Encouragement of Swindling and Robbery—An Effectual 
Checkmate to Co-operative Societies of Other States—lf They Come Here They 
Must Conform to the Insurance Laws. 


(From OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

THERE have been no new insurance bills introduced in either House 
since my last letter, and only one report by the insurance committee of 
bills previously introduced. The one single report has been by the 
Senate Committee, which recommends the passage of Mr. Rockwell’s 
bill, given in my letter last week, making the man who solicits insurance 
the legal agent of the company—that bill was favorably reported on last 
Friday in the Senate. The Assembly Committee has been having very 
quiet times at its meetings of late, and took no action on any bill before 
it at its last meeting. 

The bill giving the Continental Insurance Company authority to reduce 
its scrip issues has passed the Assembly ; and that body has advanced to 
third reading Mr. Raines’s bill declaring loss by lightning to be loss by 
fire, and adjusted as such under any fire insurance policy in this State. 

Mr. Duguid’s beneficiary association bill has come to grief, having run 
against the following veto: 

, STATE OF NEw YorkK, EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 


ALBANY, April 7, 1881. 
To the Assembly : 
Assembly bill No. 262, entitled ‘‘ An act concerning charitable, benev 
olent and beneficiary associations, societies and corporations,” is here 
with returned without approval, The bill provides that associations and 
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societies, whether voluntary or incorporated under the laws of this State 
or any other State or territory, and doing what is known as a co-oper- 
ative life insurance business, shall be exempt from the operations of the 
insurance laws, which require reports and authorize the Superintendent 
to investigate. There is nothing in the insurance laws of New York that 
prevents the organization or incorporation of beneficial societies, such as 
Masonic, Odd Fellows, etc. ; a large number of which are now in undis- 
turbed operation within the State. This bill does not give any more 
privileges to such institutions of this State than they now enjoy. Its 
only effect would be to admit hundreds of irresponsible organizations 
created under the laws of other States, with none of the features that 
popularize Masonic and Odd Fellow organizations, and render fairly cer- 
tain the collection of assessments. A large majority of the co-operative 
companies transacting business in States other than where they were 
organized, are located in Pennsylvania and Ohio. Both of these States 
require this class of companies _to report to the Insurance Department, 
yearly statements of their condition ; and give certain powers to the In- 
surance Superintendent to supervise their transactions. Yet, it is sought 
by this act to allow them to come into the State of New York and trans- 
act an unlimited business, subject to no law of the State, and paying no 
tax or fee for the permission given. There has lately been published a 
list of 126 of these institutions which have failed during the past five 
years, In Ohio a report was recently made by a legislative committee, 
showing that from 1872 to 1880, ninety-six co-operative companies were 
organized, of which fifty-six failed. Of those remaining, the income for 
1879 was $269,374, death losses $178,703, and expenses $135 685; making 
total disbursements of $315,677, and thus showing anexcess of $46,303 in 
expenditures over the receipts forthe year. More than one-half the re- 
ceipts was absorbed in expenses alone. Itis evident, therefore, that no 
good, but probably much harm, would result from the enactment of this 
bill into a statute. ALonzo B. CoRNELL. 


The veto and bill was tabled on the motion of Mr. Deguid and will 
thus remain, ending it for this session. 

A bill has been reported by the Committee on Charitable and Religious 
Societies of the Assembly, to incorporate the New York State Mutual 
Benefit Association to carry on life insurance by assessments. It is as 
follows : 

An Act to ‘ncorporate the New York State Mutual Benefit Association. 


Section 1. Nirom M. Crane. Frederick M. Sheldon, Elisha W. Baxter, 
Charles Adsit, Frederick H. Loomis, Richard W. Barney and Sidney H. 
Crane, and all persons who now or may hereafter become associated with 
them or their successors, are hereby constituted and created a body cor- 
porate, by the name and title of the New York State Mutual Benefit 
Association, and as such shall have perpetual succession, and shall be 
capable of suing and being sued in all courts of record and elsewhere, and 
of taking, holding, purchasing, mortgaging, granting and conveying real, 
personal and mixed property to an amount not exceeding twenty-five 
thousand dollars, to have and use a common seal, and break and alter 
the same at pleasure, and shall also have power to institute, direct, man- 
age and control such subordinate branches as it may see fit, under such 
by-laws, rules and regulations as the said New York State Mutual Benefit 
Association, hereby incorporated, may establish, not in conflict with the 
laws of this State. 

Sec. 2. The objects of such corporation shall be to improve the moral, 
mental and social condition of its members, to prevent strikes among all 
classes, to aid, assist and support members or their families in case of 
want, sickness or death. 

Sec. 3. It shall be lawful for the said corporation to create, hold, man- 
age and disburse a beneficiary fund sufficient to pay all losses and ex- 
— incident to the corporation fer the relief of members and their 
amilies. 

Sec. 4. Such beneficiary fund as may be ordained suitable by the said 

New York State Mutual Benefit Association may be provided and set 
apart to be paid over to the families, heirs or legal representatives of de- 
ceased or disabled members, or to such person or persons as such de- 
ceased may, while living, have directed ; and the collecting, managing and 
disbursement of the same, as well as the person or persons to whom and 
the manner and time in which the same shall be paid on the death of a 
member, shall be regulated and controlled by the rules and by-laws of the 
said New York State Mutual Benefit Association, and such beneficiary 
fund, so provided and paid, shall be exempt from execution, and shall not 
be liable to be seized, taken or appropriated by any legal or equitable 
process to pay any debt or liability of said deceased member. 
_ SEC. 5. The said corporation shall have power to make, from time to 
time, such constitution, laws, by laws, rules and regulations as they shall 
judge proper for the election ot officers, or prescribing their duties, pow- 
ers and functions, and the mode of discharging the same; for the admis- 
sion of new members ; for the admission of new members into subordinate 
renaches, and the government and regulation of such branches ; for regu- 
ating and fixing the amount and times of payment of all fees, dues and 
funds of said corporation, and all branches under its jurisdiction ; for the 
arrangement of all the affairs of said corporation, and for suspending and 
expelling all such officers or members under its jurisdiction as shall, in 
the judgment of ‘said corporation, neglect or refuse to comply with any 
such by-laws, rules or regulations. 

Sec. 6, This act shall take effect immediately. 


ALBANY, April 10, 1881. RANDOLPH, 





COMPANIES AND AGENTS. 





The London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company. 


One of the fire insurance companies which seems to be enjoying un- 
usual prosperity in this country is the London and Lancashire. A statement ot 
facts regarding the advent and progress of this company in the United States may 
not be uninteresting to those who know the company and its managers, and to in- 
surers wishing to select the best organizations for their confidence—as all persons 
hav:ng property to insure do. Deciding to begin a general business in the United 
States, in 1879 the home management appointed James Yereance special agent for 
the United States and manager for the Metropolitan District and State of New York, 
the company's head office being established, of course, in New York. It was not 
until the year 1879 had pretty well advanced that negotiations for starting business 
were completed. The following general agents were appointed over the different 
State dep.rtments in the course of time: Foster & Scull, managers for Massachu- 
se’s, Maine, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Connecticut and Vermont, with head- 
quarters at Boston; George Wocd, manager for Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware, with headquarters at Philadelphia; Barbee & Castleman, managers for 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Gecrgia, Alabama, South Carolina, Florida, Texas, Louis- 
iana and Arkansas, with headquarters at Louisville; Charles H. Case, manager 
for Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Mfnnesota, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Colorado 
and Nebraska, with headquarters at Chicago; and John H. Law, manager for 
Ohio, Indiana and West Virginia, with headquarters at Cincinnati. To make the 
name and reputation of the company familiar to the American public at once be- 
came the chief object of the gentlemen to whom its American career had been en- 
trusted, and an urgent effort was made by Mr. Yereance and his colleagues to 
achieve results during the remaining months of 1879 which should at least guarantee 
to the home management that the London and Lancashire's advent in the United 
States would be a financial success. The actual business results of the year far ex- 
ceeded expectation. The premium receipts amounted to $421,355, while only 
$103,849 were paid for losses. During the year 1880 the company co:.tinued to ex- 
tend its influence. The persistency of the managers in taking advantage of all 
feasible opportunities for advertising its resources began about the first part of that 
year to be felt with full eftect and the patronage of the public continued to increase. 
To show what the company has done since coming to America we present the fol- 
lowing extracts from its official American branch statements made at the end of 1879 
and 1880 to the New York Insurance Department. It must be remembered in look- 
ing at these figures that the company did not do business in this country in the 
early months of the former year : 
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By the latter year’s showing the London and Lanca-hire is seen to have ad- 
vanced to No. 8, among the large foreign fire insurance compauies doing business 
in the United States in point of assets, and to No. 6 in point of the premiums re- 
ceived. The experience thus far in the present year indicates an increase over 
the business done in the corresponding months of last year, we understand. The 
statement at the end of 1881, will in all likelihocd bring the company stiil further 
to the front among its competitors. 

The London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company was organized at Liver- 
pool in 1861. The progressive spirit of the company is not comfined to its 
American representatives, it appears, and the busiress done on the other side of the 
Atlantic, has, according to the English press, been very satisfactory. The state- 
ment of the home office shows the paid-up capital on January 1, 1880, to have been 
$77g.750 and the total assets, $2,138,730. This is a considerable increase over the 
figures of the preceding year, which were, paid-up capital, $750,000; total assets, 
$1,709,976. 

James Yereance, to whom the company's prosperous career in this country is 
attributable in large measure, has been engaged in the underwriting business for 
seventeen years. Although one of the ablest insurance managers in this country, 
he is at the same time, one of the youngest. For activity, sagacity and business 
enterprise he is unexcelled in the profession. 





Martin Collins, of St, Louis. 


MARTIN COLLINS, the well-known St. Louis General Agent has re- 
moved his office from the Chamber of Commerce to Nos, 210 and 212 Olive street, 
where he has spent a great deal of time and money in fitting up one of the finest 
insurance offices in the country. Mr. Collins knows how favorably customers are im- 
pressed with well-appointed offices, and his efforts will, no doubt, induce increased 
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patronage. He has fitted up separate apartments for general and local business, 
and has an elaborat> private office in the rear. Representing as he does such com- 
panies as the Fire Association, of Philadelphia; New York Underwriters Agency, 
Manufacturers, of Boston; Guardian, of London ; American, of New York; Ameri- 
can Central, of St. Louis and Buffalo, of New York, Mr. Collins commands a 
large share of St. Louis’ busi: ess, and his premium income grows larger monthly. 





The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


THE improved times are reflected in the recent achievements of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life. The company’s representatives are to be com- 
mended for the business attained in March last, which as compared with the fig- 
ures of the corresponding month of 1880, show very favorably. In March, 1881, 
472 new policies were issued, giving $1,270,115, insurance for which $55,780 were 
received in premiums. In March of the preceding year 323 policies were written, 
affording $704,205 insurance, with premiums amounting to $26,819. The increase 
in amount of insurance effected during the pist month over March, 1880, was 
therefore something more than 80 per cent, while the increase in premiums was 
108 percent. During March of the present year the Eastern Department of the 
company effected $402,000 new insurance, for which $18,761 premiums were re- 
ceived. It may not be uninteresting for policyholders of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life to learn, if they have not already ascertained the fact, that according 
to its official statement, the company received $1,876,925 in premiums during 1880, 
and disbursed to policyholders $2,180 510; the total income of the year was $3,- 
144,957, and the total disbursements $2,681,723 That is to say, although $303,585 
more than the premium receipts of the ye r were returned to policyho'ders, the 
excess of total income over total expendi:ures was $463,234, and the surplus and 
reserve funds wers correspondingly increased. The company’s large interest re- 
ceipts from judiciously invested funds, enable it to pay more money back to its 
policyholders year after year than it receives from them in premiums. This is 
true life insurance. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


How Legislation is Progressing in Various States, 


THE few State legislatures still in session have accomplished little in 
the way of insurance legislation since our last issue. In fact the time has about 
passed for this year, when underwriters need feel apprehensive on the subject of 
State legislation. The most important matterin this connection that occurred 
during the past week was the receipt by the New York Assembly of a message 
from Governor Cornell, vetoing the bill passed by both houses, inviting all the 
co-operative death-bed speculative insurance concerns in the country to come here 
to do business independent of law or gospel. The veto message is given in full 


in our Albany letter. 
CONNECTICUT, 

The committee appointed to investigate the methods pursued by the Hartford 
Life and Annuity Company submitted a majority and a minority report, the for- 
mer being signed by five members of the committee and the latter by three. The 
benevolent societies of the State had evidently been led to believe that legislative 
interference with the co-operative schemes of the Hartford Life and Annuity would 
be prejudicial to them, and they consequently besieged members with petitions not 
to meddle with that company. This outside influence unquestionably influenced 
the majority of the committee to make the report it did, and the members to vote 
for its adoption. After reviewing the questions submitted to the committee for in- 
vestigation, the majority report concludes as follows : 

These questions seem to your committee to be purely questions of law, and in the 
absence of extreme emergency we deem it the province of the judicial rather than 
of the legislative branch of the government to determine them. Regarding the 
second inquiry, whether the company is, in any department, avoiding the laws of 
sister States, we find that the Insurance Departments of the States of New York 
and Massachusetts have declined to permit the company to solicit applications in 
their respective States. In New York this action was taken without judicial adju- 
dication, and the company, acting under the advice of counsel, has continued its 
agents. In Massachusetts the company has substantially continued its business 
through the instrumentality of an independent a organized in accerd- 
ance with the laws of that State, and known as the Massachusetts Safety Fund 
Association. It did not appearto your committee but that these and all other sis- 
ter States were able to prevent avoidance of their own laws. In conclusion we 
would say that as no one of the holders of the thousands of certificates of member- 
ship now in force asks for legislative action, and as such representative certificate 
holders as Judge Carpenter, Senator Cheney and Milo Hunt appeared before us 
in defense of their company and its system and deprecated any action by ae 
honorable body, and especially in the absence of any decision by the proper legal 
tribunal as to the power of this company to enter into such engagements, we con- 
sider any legislation with reference to this company inexpedient and unnecessary. 


The minority report was a more exhaustive review of the testimony taken and 
the points presented for and against the company, and recommended the adoption 
of the following : 

Whereas, the Hartford Life and Annuity Insurance Company has attempted to 





create a Department called a ‘‘ Safety Fund Department,” exempt from the 
eral liabilities of the Company, and has issued a great number of so-called Ben- 
cates of membership in said department, purporting to be contracts of j — 
upon which said company claims that it is not liable as an insurer, and that j 
capital and assets are not pledged to the payment of the same, and for which 
reinsurance reserve is kept or maintained by said company. Therefore resolved 
by this Assembly : ; 
SECTION 1. That the Hartford Life and Annuity Insurance Company has 
right or power to create such department, or any similar subordinate department 
that it has no right or power to make or issue any policy of insurance upon lives, 
or contracts based upon, appertaining to, or connected with life risks for which 
adequate reinsurance reserve is maintained. * 
SEc. 2. That said Harttord Life and Annuity Insurance Company be and here 
is prohibited from making and issuing any con'ract or policy of insurance y 
lives, or based used, connected with, or appertaining to life risks, except contracts 
which shall contain a definite promise on the part of the company to pay a fixed 
or certain sum to the beneficiary under such policy or contract, and for the pay- 
ment of which the capital and assets of the company shall be liable. 


Thé adoption of the majority report leaves the Hartford Life and Annuity Com. 
pany at liberty to prosecute its deceptive business at pleasure, unless those who 
are charged with the enforcement of the insurance laws in other States take meas- 


ures to prevent it. 
ILLINOIS. 


The bill introduced in the house by Mr. Baldwin requiring insurance companies 
to pay to the treasurers of counties, city or towns, two per cent on the net business 
taken in such places, was amended in some of its details and advanced to a third 
reading. The bill fixing the reserve to be kept by life companies at three instead 
of four per cent was also advanced to a third reading. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


When the tax bill came up for consideration on Friday, Mr. Porter, a member 
of the insurance committee of the House offered the following as a substitute: 


SECTION 1. Section three of chapter 141 of the laws of 1873 is hereby amended 
so as to read as follows: ‘‘ Every life insurance company, corporation, associa- 
tion or partnership, incorporated under the laws of this commonwealth, or incor- 
porated or associated by authority of any other State of the United States, and re- 
ceiving applications for insurance at or through agencies within this common- 
wealth, shall annually pay a tax or excise upon all premiums charged or received 
upon contracts held by citizens of this commonwealth, at the rate of two and one- 
half per centum, and every such company shall make a return to the tax commis- 
sioners in the form and at the time prescribed in the seventh section of this act, 
and the provisions of the eighth, ninth and tenth sections of this act shall be 
applicable to all such companies as fully as if they were named therein, 

SEc. 2. Chapter 227 of the acts of the year 1880 is hereby repealed. 

SEc. 3. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 





Life Insurance in France. 


WE recently copied from La Samaine statistics showing the business 
transacted in 1880 by the three leading French life insurance companies. From 
the same authority we clip the following synopsis of the business transacted by the 
other French compan’es : 








Premiums 


M . ; 
Name or Company Received. 





Francs. 
410,000 
39,284 
148,911 
43,022 
355593 


Patrimoine 
eille .... 
Fonciére. 

















Praiseworthy Discipline of a Local Board. 


IN the latter part of February, Dodge & Slade, members of the Lexing- 
ton (Ky.) Board of Underwriters, were arraigned before that Association, for openly 
violating its rules and established rates. How it was resolved to require the ac- 
cused underwriters to cancel all policies written below the board rates, and how 
Mr. Slade informed the Association that the resolution would not be complied with 
and angrily retired’ from the meeting, was commented on in THE SPECTATOR at 
the time. A circular letter containing the specific charges against Dodge & Slade, 
was sent by the secretary of the Board to each of the companies doing business in 
Lexington. Dodge & Slade continued to write at cut rates, At a meeting of the 
Board beld on March 6, resolutions were offered to expel the accused, and author 
izing any member ot the Association to accept, it he deem proper, the business of 
Dodge & Slade, without regard to rates. In order to give the companies repre 
sented by the guilty agents time to act in the matter, the resolutions were 

to be printed, and the board adjourned to March 30. Meanwhile, Dodge & Slade s 
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companies, all or nearly all of which are members of the United Fire Under- 
writers in America, conferred with their representatives, and are to be commended 
on the decided step taken by them in favor of board discipline and maintenance of 
local board rates. Apparently acting under their instructions, Dodge & Slade ac- 
knowledged allegiance to the local board, and at the meeting held on March 30, 
submitted an apology for the course pursued by them, which read as follows: ‘‘We 
come now before your Board and acknowledge that we have made violations of the 
poard rules and regulations, and place ourselves before you, asking that your 
board accept from us the assurance made in perfect good faith that we will correct 
any and all violations of tariff by cancellation or raising rates to conform to your 
rules; that in the future we will write no risk except in exact accordance with tariff, 
and we will in all things conform to your rules, and solemnly to abide by this, and 
to give you our hearty, earnest and honest support to build up and maintain your 
organization. Now we place ourselves before you, bowing to the rules and wish 
of your board, and ask that you re-instate us."" After tull consideration the board 
yoted to take back the oftenders to full membership, on the condition named, and 
provided that a schedule of all policies written in violation of board rates be fur- 
nished by Dodge & Slade. 

The course pursued by the board throughout this difficulty, is worthy of the con- 
sidera'ion of other local boards. One great promoter of dissolution among the 
local boards in the various States, has been the indecisive and unavailing 
methods adopted to check the misdeeds of transgressing members. The plan of 
the Louisville board is the most effective that has yet come to notice, and the 
action of the companies represented by the offending agents, could well stand 


imitation. 





State Legislatures. 
THE following table shows when the Legislature of each State in the 
Union convene, the length of the sessions if limited, and whether the sessions 
thereof are held annually or biennially : 
























" . Limit of | Next Legisla- 
STATES. | Session. | Session. ture Meets. 
| 
| Biennial 60 days | an., 188 
Biennial | sodays | yo. 1882 
Biennial 6o days | an., 1882 
Biennial 4odays | an., 1883 
Annual None | an., 1882 
Biennial None | an., 1883 
Riennial 60 days an., 1883 
Bien: ial 40 days ov., 1882 
Bienniai None | Jan., 1883 
Biennial 60 days | Jan., 1883 
Biennial | None | Jan., 1882 
Biennial | so days an., 1883 
Kentucky Biennial 60 days ec., 1883 
Louisiana Biennial godays | i 1882 
SR Biennial None an., 1883 
Maryland. Biennial go days an., 1882 
Massachusetts Annual | None | an., 1882 
Michigan... Biennial | None | an., 1883 
Minnesota Biennial 60 days | Jan., 1883 
Mississippi Biennial None | an., 1883 
- Biennial | 7odays | an., 1883 
SE idiriecvscetcctcestnsagesnasconernnecs! Biennial | godays | an., 1883 
AE ER AER ET Biennial | 60days | an., 1883 
ERNE .0c0nccnvcrncnceccoueceescosrses Biennial | None an., 1883 
New Jersey.....-.- ---- ceccanscasesccesocesoese | Annual | None an., 1882 
ee | Annual None an., 1882 
EET oscncus ++ cencessescsovevevecs Biennial 60 days an., 1883 
niicnehnsics eneedsneusensecges Biennial None an., 1883 
Sree Biennial | 40 days an., 1882 
Pennsylvania . Biennial | None an., 1883 
Rhode Island. | Annual | None Jan., 1882 
South Carolin: | Annual | None Nov., 1882 
i teielicecdnsietebberersecesadi Biennial 75 days an., 1883 
ES SAF ARE SAR RE Se a aa aa ee Biennial 60 days an., 1883 
| SEES Sosesuwecusrausepeen Biennial None ct., 1882 
Sth hiiictohsipesresseersbivdaitebinie Biennia! 60 days Dec., 1883 
I ccnsccitnaniuneb ii nec~ndwamnagiiien Biennial 7g.days in" 1883 
Ps iccukideciarweetuees Gabunesedeenel Annual one an., 1882 














Important to Northwestern Underwriters. 


THE field insurance men of the Northwest have taken a stand for unity 
and announce that there will be a meeting of State and Special Agents of compan- 
ies doing a fire insurance business in Wisconsin, Minnesota and Dakota, at the 
Metropolitan Hall, St. Paul, Minn., on April 19, for the purpose of considering 
the demoralized condition of business, and, if feasible, to organize an asso- 
ciation. 





Whisky Tariff. 
THE Whisky interests of Kentucky are perhaps the largest and most 
profitable of all branches of underwriting in that State. At a meeting of the Ken- 
tucky State Association of Fire Underwriters, held at Louisville recently, the tol- 
lowing minimum rates on whisky in bonded warehouses in Kentucky were unani- 









mously adopted to take effect April 15: A and B, over 60 feet from distillery, 
85 cents ; A and B, under 60 feet from distillery, $1; C, over 100 feet from distillery, 
$1; C, under 100 feet from distillery a d “iron clad,” $1.25; D, over 109 feet 
from distillery, $1.50; D, under 100 feet and over 75 feet from distillery, $2.00; 
D, under 75 feet and over 50 feet from distillery, $2.50; D, under 50 feet, distilling 
rate. A committee was appointed to rate specifically, in accordance with minimum 


tariff, each warehouse in the State, from surveys on file at Louisville. 


It is hoped 


that the various companies interested and the local boards will cordialiy co-operate 
with the State Association in maintaining the equitable tariff decided upon. 

The Louisville local board at a meeting held some weeks ago, entered an ear- 
nest protest against the practice of some companies represented in Kentucky al- 
lowing agents outside of the State to write insurance on whisky. 





Life Insurance in Great Britain. 
THE following is given as the amount of new business transacted in 


Great Britain during the year 1880 - 








No. of | 
































Name or Company. Policies. | Premiums. P- -a 
Alliance... .-- aa as £308,935 
— met : 769 £8,812 “<= 
ritish Equitable. ee 652 
BeOR .,2- 2.0 covccceseeees 603 5,664 a 
CaleSeMtOR..ccccnccccscccccccecwccccecccccscocces 599 cveces aie 
CRY LAB. ccccccccecccccncceesceccses cosceccsoces 332 1,906 59,600 
City of Glasgow ......-.-.----------0---- +------- 75% 91245 311,700 
Clergy Mutual... 02. cccce-ecccccccccccees coc ce oe ae 309,310 
Clerical, Medical and General................... 416 8,810 55 
Comenenetel WIR. occ cop ewe econcccrtesss access 470 11,435 326,351 
TOWN ....-- 22-222 2- 22 enn n nnn n n= == 2 oe ce eee eee 43! 9.670 274.5. 
 reomecl wae nen e concen ne cone wenn eee - cee e coer eens 353 oon 273.3 
inburgh-.......---.--------------------+------- 16,300 4735133 
English and Scottish Law cae 14,469 432,935 
Equity and Law--...-. 198 13,910 456,993 
Friends Provident -. 288 4,024 167,060 
General.....-.-.--- 1,398 16,244 482,300 
ts Be icasecnsecseveresnasacsnseousanesuees 294 3,018 
GE Rccccqcce cecnccoscuscsunnesunseospnansoeses 4,717 56,961 1,760,326 
Guardian -.......-----.-----+-2-+----+-0--------- 373 7,160 249,978 
Hand-in-hand.........-..-.---------------------- 292 6,603 193,515 
MONDE. coccccccocw ccc ccceccccovecceccocecces 628 8,002 251,370 
DF DE Ricwes~ scecscessccceseccesscescescanes 267 8,023 212846 
Legal and General.-........---.------------------ 168 10,260 292,656 
Life Association of Scotland...........-.- de esi 1,700 21,682 695,036 
Liverpool and London and Globe............-.... 589 0,346 339,631 
London and Lancashire.............--------.---- 888 11,87 338,148 
London and Provincial. iaihaieiattladamdnetidedl 123 sau 158,395 
Metropolitan ........ 372 8,740 270 
Mutual ..-. 174 3,935 110,050 
National . ...-- ee 143,095 
National Provident . 947 12,884 386,055 
North British and Mercantile -........-........ 1,084 30,470 922,044 
Northern _... ..---------c-cee ---- eo cone eee nnee — 10,841 329,058 
Norwich Union.....-..------------- ceseseccoceses 606 089 263,825 
ee 120 1,629 42, 
PrOVIGORE 20. cccccccoccce cece cocccccccssc secs coos o8 15,372 470,613 
Provident Clerks ........---.-------- evwccccccces } 75175 253,704 
Prudential® ..... .ccoccocccocccwscccccccccccccc cess cece onseee 517,566 
Guese wenn ewes eee e nnn cnnn cee e ee eeen nee eeee ences: 566 7,983 235,470 
GENRES coco cccccncs cccqseccocccescccoscesecoeecs 548 10,709 349.) 
Royal-...-.------------ -s-- 15,630 432.543 
a 835 4.561 156,980 
Scottish Amuicable.. 629 14,484 380,535 
Scottish Commercial ns | aqeee 79,400 
Scottish Equitable... 950 18,112 484,740 
Scottish Imperial... oie 5,565 173,684 
Scottish Metropolitan.........-..---...------.--- eon peneee 108,100 
Scotti h Provident...........--------+------------ 1659) 24,689 1,047,039 
Scottish Provincial..... ..----.---------------- 6g S| 9.065 285,000 
Scottish Union and National.................-.-.. 1,20 } 20,811 614,300 
Scottish Widows Fund . -.-.....-...-.-.-.-------- 2,5 | 36,385 1, 67. 5 
Sovereign ....---2cccnnnne sooo nneecesesenenenens- 415 54493 16 ‘oes 
DE nce nccdcccncreccvsvcs cs ccoscospencnssece | ty895 40,984 1,134,444 
SROP 200.2 ne ceov ccc cccccccccesccccceccsccccscese 2,004 20,334 023 
UBIO .. 2200. n vce poce voce en coccecccccees cece 3yt 9,082 1,330 
United Kingdom Temperance. .-............------ 1,979 | nee 3.479 
University ......--......---- on | em 895 
Western Counties......... 570 3,099 100,200 
Westminster and General. ove. ~~. tenia I1I,10° 
West of England 346 6,083 183,070 
Whittington oe 1° wecebe 156,304 














* The Industrial Department is not taken into account in the above figures. 


Note.—A number of offices transacting a small new business do not give the amount of 


assurances in their reports. 





Speculative Life Insurance. 


LIFE insurance long since, became one of the common or ordinary 
investments, the omission of which is now a cause of sincere worriment to the 
person on whom a family is dependent for support. But the institution has been 
greatly abused by the incorporation of companies for speculative pu:poses, which 
has caused a legitimate business to degenerate into a corrupt and criminal specula- 
tion. The lawsof Pennsylvania opened the door for the incorporation of mutual 
benefit aid societies or insurance companies, supported by assessments on the indi- 
vidual members thereof, by which insurance on lives is made apparently cheaper 
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than by the system in vogue inthe New England States, where stock companies, 
backed by solid capital, are the only institutions of the land which are considered 
worthy of patronage. Many well managed mutual insurance companies have been 
incorporated under the existing laws, and the benefits which they have bestowed 
on bereaved families are manifold. But the system has grown to be corrupt and 
criminal. The door was opened too wide, and unprincipled people were granted 
charters under the law who used their trusts for disreputable and speculative pur- 
poses. The result is that the interior of the State of Pennsylvania has so-called 
mutual aid societies at nearly every cross-roads, which are maintained by people 
who join them for the purpose of gaining sudden wealth. The legitimate purpose 
of life insurance companies has not only been lost sight of, but it is considered a 
game which a person has to die to beat, and people now invest to enrich themselves 
suddenly and surely. The country is scoured in search” of old, infirm and para- 
lytic people, and the abuse has grown to such an extent that it is now asserted by 
those who are in position to know that in Snyder, Lebanon, Dauphin, Berks, 
Northumberland and Schuylkill counties the length of time that every person on 
the verge of the grave over sixty years of age will survive has been discounted to a 
minute, and the amount which has been placcd on the life of this or that infirm man 
or woman is known to a dollar. 

This state of affairs has brought forth a bill in the Legislature, first offered by 
Mr. Ruddiman in the House and afterward withdrawn and offered in the Senate, 
which is designed to prevent the incorporation of mutual assessment corporations 
for the insurance of lives of the decrepit, insane, infirm and dying by those having 
no insurable interest in the person insured. It is bill No. 159 of the Senate file, 
and will come up for consideration at an early day. Its passage will do much to- 
ward remedying the evil complained of, and it is sincerely hoped that the measure 
will receive the earnest support of the members of both Houses. The subject is 
one so familiar to the Legislature that we trust the hope will not be in vain.—The 
Philadelphia Press. 





Death of James Buell, of New York. 


THE death of James Bueil, ex-president of the United States Life, has 
been keenly felt in New York where he was more familiarity known than in other 
parts of the country. Mr. Buell began his business career at the age of eighteen, 
in Troy, N. Y., where he was engaged in the dry goods pursuit. The example 
which he set of honesty, sobriety and business industry, led to his appointment in 
1857, to the cashiership of the Importers and Traders National Bank, of New 
York. In that capacity he worked faithfully for eight years, at the end of which 
time he attained the presidency of the bank. In 1875, Mr. Buell was elected to the 
presidency of the United States Life Insurance Company. His administration was 
marked by the company's prosperity, the development of its resources under his 
ability as a financier, and the increase of its business under his executive qualifica- 
tions. His failing health compelled him to resign from the United States Life 
presidency, in June last, and about the same time from the presidency of the bank, 
and give himself up to his physician's care. Mr. Buell was sixty-two years old. 
His funeral took place from the family residence, No. 18 West Fifty-eighth street, 
on Wednesday afternoon. The body was interred at Oakwood cemetery, Troy. 

At a regular meeting of the Board of Directors of the Importers and Traders’ 
National Bank, held on Wednesday, March 6, the following preamble and resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, This Board has learned with profound sorrow of the death of its late 
president, Mr. James Buell, who has been connected with this bank during the 
past twenty-four years—from 1857 to 1865, as the cashier, and from 1865 to 1880 as 
its president ; since the latter date as an honored member of this Board. 

‘esolved, That in Mr. Buell’s death the institution we represent loses a wise 
and sagacious counsellor, whose official management was characterized by great 
ability and by devotion to the bank's interest and welfare under all circumstances ; 
that we personally lose a true friend, upon whose wisdom and counsel we have 
learned to rely and for whom we entertain a most affectionate regard. To those 
young men in business who had the good fortune to be near him his friendship 
was freely given, and his advice was invaluable. To such his loss is irreparable. 
Our friend's life has been a remarkably useful one, full of kindness and charity, 
justice and true manhood. 

Resolved, That we tender to the family of Mr. Buell our heartfelt sympathy with 
them in their great loss. 

Resolved, That in the loss of our friend we bow reverently to the will of Him 
who controlleth all things. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be entered upon the minutes of this Board; 
that we will attend the tuneral, and that a copy of these resolutions be sent to Mr. 
Buell’s family. 











—Jacob S. Irving, of the firm of A. D. & J. S, Irving, managers in 
this country of the Phoenix Assurance Company, of London, who died in New 
York on April 1, was a grand-nephew of Washington Irving, and is said in his 
courteous, genial and kindly manners, to have much resembled that renowned 
relative. Deceased was but twenty-eight years old. His father was the late Rev. 
Theodore Irving, the biographer. Qualities more than ordinary were possessed 
by this underwriter, who, although taken away before attaining{the;prime of life’ 
had already reached the upper rounds of the professional ',ladder. 3 Mr. Irving's 
disease was typhoid fever. 





CONDITION AND STANDING OF THE DANISH, NORWEGIAN AND SWEDISH JOINT-STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES FOR THE YEAR ENDING 


DECEMBER 31, 1879. 
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MERE MENTION. 


_R. Emmet Hare now represents La Confiance in Philadelphia. 
—Thomas C. Harris, of Baltimore, insurance agent and broker, died 


ntly. 

vothe Alabama Supreme Court holds that the retaliatory law is 
unconstitutional. 

_The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company is withdrawing from 
the Southern States. 

—The Hamilton Fire Insurance Company has removed to No. 155 
Broadway, New York. 

—The Eternal is the name of a new Paris company devoted to mu- 
tual fire, hail and cattle insurance. 

—The Manhattan Life Insurance Company has given its Ohio gener- 
al agency to Samuel F. Jones, Jr. Mr. Jones's headquarters will be in Cincinnati. 


—James S. Swan has accepted the position of special agent of the 
Guardian Assurance Company, of London. His work will be chiefly in the New 
York field. 

—William E. Bullis, of Philadelphia, who represents the Glens Falls 
and the Firemens (Dayton), now has the agency of the Underwriters Association, 
of New York. 

—Thomas Desmond as State agent, for Wisconsin, of the Connec- 
ticut Mutual Life, will no doubt render that company excellent service. Mr. 
Desmond is an underwriter of note. 


—A uniform cargo tariff of rates is the object of a convention of 
companies doing an inland marine business, announced to be held at the office of 
the Phenix, of Brooklyn, on April 28. 


—The Franklin Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, is the only 
agency fire insurance company, which did business in Chicago at the time of the 
great fire, not represented in that city at the present time. 


—The firm of Boyd & Douglas, of Middletown, N. Y., has been dis- 
solved by mutual consent, A. Stanly Douglas associating himself with Robert H. 
Dolson, a gentleman well known in Middletown. . The new firm owns a well-estab- 
lished business. 


—J. F. Ferris, manager at New Haven, for the Union Mutual Life, 
has recently appointed Professor E. K. Woodbury and Rev. M. N. Olmsted 
special agents of the company. Mr. Ferris’s discrimination in selecting good 
agents is notable. 


—Holland & Pratt, of St. Louis, have removed their offices from 
212 to 223 Olive street, where they have fitted up a large and handsome office. An 
increase of business compell dachange. They have just added the Fire Insur- 
ance Association to their list of companies. 


--The Farmville Insurance and Banking Company, which began to 
wind up its business in 1878, it will be remembered, has applied to the Maryland 
Insurance Commissioner for leave to withdraw its deposit from the State Treasury, 
having discharged its Maryland policyholders indebtedness. 


—Joel Hart, insurance agent, at Atlanta, Ga., conducts a successful 
and enviable business, which he continues to increase. Although Mr. Hart is a 
young man, his insurance adaptability and energetic enterprise makes him a suc- 
cessful competitor with the oldest established firms in that city. 


—A coolness is said to exist between L. C. Hopkins, the newly- 
appointed Solicitor General for the New York Life, and the General Agent of that 
Company, at Indianapolis. The parties concerned were summoned before Mr. 
Perkins at Cincinna'i with witnesses, and a treaty of peace negotiated. 


—Pell, Wallack & Co., have during the past week been appointed 
New York agents of the Firemens Insurance Company, of Baltimore. The Fire- 
mens is a thrifty company of $378,000 capitaland $572,338 assets, and will no doubt 
largely increase its metropolitan business under its present representatives. 


—As THE SPECTATOR in'imated at the beginning of the year, the 
operation of the Underwriters Association, of New York, has been so poor that 
the Exchange and the Manufacturers and Builders have determined to withdraw. 
Only the Sterling and Knickerbocker are left to keep up the Association's name. 


—The appointment of J. A. Macdonald to be associated with W. H. 
Ross in the management of the American branch of the Queen Insurance Com- 
Pany can now be announced, Mr. Macdonald having given his intention of accept- 
ing the office. As general agent at the head office of the Phenix Insurance Com- 
pany, of Brooklyn, Mr. Macdonald has long been known as one of the most ex- 





prime of life, his connection with the Queen, it is to be hoped, will continue for 
many years. Mr. Macdonald's successor at the office of the Phenix has not yet 
been appointed. He, himself, is to be found yet at the Phenix office busily closing 
up matters. 


—The law regulating the storage of petroleum in London is rather 
peculiar. It recognizestwo classes. The first, or dangerous petroleum, cannot be 
stored or sold except under special precautions and permits; while the second, 
supposed to be safe, can be stored or sold ‘‘ without any public control or super- 
vision.” 

—The determination of the National Fire Insurance Company, of 
Hartford, to issue additional shares of capital stock at $100 each, brings the capital 
up to $1,000,000.. The National Fire is but a young ccmpany, being organized in 
1872 but so excellent has been its management that every year has witnessed an 
increase in its assets and net surplus. Its business, too, has rapidly developed, the 
income showing a marked increase each year, with a large excess over expenditures 
in each case. 


—A quantity of whiskey, heavily dosed with a slow poison, was 
placed in a position likely to attract the attention and cupidity of Peter Trimmer, 
an ancient resident of Manchester borough, near York, Pa. The deed was done 
probably, at the instigation of speculators, who carried a heavy amount of insur- 
ance on the life of Trimmer. The plot was discovered in time to avert the crime. 
The old man has outlived the anticipatioas of the speculators, and is now an ex- 
pensive burden. 


—Last July Captain Isaac Boyd, of Atlanta, Ga., was appointed 
general agent for the Watertown, of New York, for the States of Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Texas, and Arkansas, and his books, give a very credita- 
ble exhibit of his achievements for this company during the past eight months. 
Capt in Boyd is familiar to Southern underwriters as representative, at Atlanta, 
of the Co!umbus Insurance and Banking Company, which he has had under his 
care for many years. 


’ 

—Peter V. King, president of the Knickerbocker Fire Insurance 
Company, died last Saturday. Mr. King’s death was not unexpected, his health 
having been very poor for many months. He was 61 years old at the time of his 
death. Hisfuneral took place from Grace Church, New York, on Tuesday morn- 
ing, and, notwithstanding the stormy weather, was largely attended. E. W. 
Albro, of the Knickerbocker Fire, is the practical underwriter of the Knickerbocker 
Fire, Mr. King having been its financier. 


—One of the most readable of the journals, which cater to the insur- 
ance interest is The Underwriter, of Philadelphia, now over thirteen years old. 
Honorable and independent in its editorials, racy and pungent in its news matter, 
this monthly insurance review continues to exercise its influence among the in- 
surance fraternity. The fact that the beginning of the present year found it con- 
siderably enlarged in number of pages, and generally improved in typographical 
appearance, would seem to indicate that the good times have had a palpable effect 
on at least one insurance journal in the country. 


—An effort to defraud the A2tna Life by forwarding an application 
from Port Jervis, N. ¥., to the headquarters of the company at Hartford, with the 
statement that the man in whose name the policy was applied for had been exam- 
ined by the proper medical authority, and pronounced a good risk, proved unsuc™ 
cessful recently. The policy was not issued, the company. being suspicious 
of faud. Itis said that a premature but unsuccessful attempt was made to poison 
the individual for whom the insurance was applied. 


—Among the prominent removals announced for this month in Bos- 
ton, are Mercer & Wittlemore, to No. 53 Kilby street, corner of Howes; Joseph 
H. Wellman, manager of the Fire Insurance Association, to the new Mason build- 
ing, opposite the above, and the Commonwealth Insurance Company, to the 
corner of Central and Kilby streets, diagonally opposite the agency office of Hollis 
& Snow. The insurance business now tends to centre about Kilby street, while 
Devonshire and Congress streets fall in the shade. 


—Some time ago Louisa M. Furniss obtained judgment against the 
Mutual Life on a policy upon the life of her husband, whose death, the company 
claimed,was the result of his own indiscretions. During the past week a suit brought 
on another pglicy, having the same plaintiff and defendant, was on in the Superior 
Court, New York, before Judge Freedman. After the case had been presented to 
the jury, on Monday, the plaintiff, being rather nervous as to a second successful 
verdict, compromised the matter on a 50 per cent basis. 


—The employment of idiots on the premises should not be disregarded 
by insurance men in fixing rates. The partial destruction of Biumhardt’s large 
sausage factory, near Baltimore, on April 7, causing a loss of over $16,000, was 


_ the result of a foolhardy attempt of a wo:kman to take a bung out of a barrel of 


lubricating oil. A red hot poker was used to ensure the success of the attempt, 
which also brought about an explosion when it came in contact with the oil, shaking 
the whole building, and causing a destructive fire. The workman was badly, and 
it could almost be said, justly burned. The risk was an excellent one, which any 


Perienced, skillful and practical underwriters in this country. Being now in the ! company would not hesitate to have taken, 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 
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New York State Companies. Other State Companies Doing Business in New Yor! ' 








Net Last Latest SALES Net Last 
Boob DivipEND an Tiecien: . Book Divipenp 


: Value of Paip. . Value of Pap, 
Capital ; Capital ~ 
Paid up antennas ey NAME OF COMPANY. | Paid up Rl cea 
Fan.'t, 
Date. |Per Ct. pad | 1881. Date. |\Per Ct 


NAME OF COMPANY. 


Par Value 
of Stock, 
Price of Latest 
Sales af Stock. 
(Per Cent.) 








$300,000 | $167.03 | Jan.,’81 10 200 Etna, Hartford $3,000,000 | $190.97 | Jan., ’81 | 
290,000} 200.97 | July, ’80 160 
‘ 400,000] 233.74 | Jan., ’81 |Feb. 160 American, Roston 300,000 | 351.71 | Jan., 81 
American Exchange-.---- 200,000} 139.70 | Jan., ’81 | Feb. 23,’ {It American, Newark 600,000} 224.83 | Mar. ’80 
Broadway ....--..-.---- 200,000} 266.56 | Feb., ’&1 } 


ag 3 | 
ns 


American, Philadelphia-.. } 400,000 | 260.24 | Oct., 80 
153,000] 242.92 American Central, St. Louis 300,000/ 183.43 | Jan., 8: 
200,000} 103.25 

200,000 | 322.04 | ie ; Armenia, Pittsburgh | 100 250,000| 112.40 | Jan., ’81 
300,000 | 264.54 Ne Feb. 9, 81 Atlantic, Providence | 200,000 | 108.95 | Jan.,’81 
210,009 | 188.20 4 |Feb.16, 81 | 
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Commonwealth, Boston 500,020 | 104.98 | April,’8: 
Clinton 250,000] 152.89 | Jan.,’ Feb.19,’81 Connecticut, Hartford | 1,000,000} 128.77 | Jan., ’8: 
Columbia 300,000 | 100.49 a, |Feb.17, 81 
ee 200,000 | 186.54 ; Feb.10, 81 Detroit, Detroit 300,000] 203.61 | Jan., ’8: 
Commercial 200,000 | 148.30 . Feb. 8,’8 Eliot, Boston } 200,000 | 172.69 | Mra.,’81 
Continental 1,000,000 | 225.61 can Mar.22,’81 
Equitable, Providence | 300,000} 135.63 | Jan., 81) 
Eagle 300,000 | 309.39 he: ’ 

Empire City 200,000 | 137.03 | , % Fire Association, Philadelphia. §00,000| 342.23 | July, ’80 
Exchange 3 | 200,010 | 142.79 \ 5 Firemans Fund, San Francisco 300,000} 108.26 | Jan., 8: 
Pasvagut ............--- 200,000 166.59 
Firemens 204,000| 136.89 lew Firemens, Baltimore 378,000 | 120.14 | Jan., 81 
Firemens, Dayton 250,000} 120.12 | Jan.,’81 
Firemans Trust 150,000} 142.71 } 
Franklin and Emporium. 200,000} 172.71 ee Firemens, Newark 500,000} 218.92 | July, ’80 
German American 1,000,000} 225.61 " Mar.30,’81 First National, Worcester 200,000} 107.08 | Jan., 80 
Germania 1,000,000 | 184,21 bal 2 Mar. 8, ‘81 | 
Glens Falls 200,000] 366.04 ie | Franklin, Boston 200,000} 100.74 
Franklin, Philadelphia | 400,000 | 335.78 
200,009 | 164.53 5 
200,000 | 267.23 4 7% | Mar. 3,'81 Girard, Philadelphia é 300,000} 282.33 | Mar.,’81 
200,000 | 111.38 ‘ 3. |Feb.9, 81 | 
Hamilton 150,000 | 188.83 7% |Mar. 2,’81 Hartford, Hartford 1 1,250,000} 194.23 | Jan., 81 
Hanover @ 1,000,000] 266.13 5 |Apr. 4, ’82 Ins. Co. of North America, Phila.... 2,000,000} 222.75 | Jan., ’8x | 


200,000 | 121.56 Feb. 2,’81} 90 Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| z 200,000} 219.81 | Jan., ’8r | 
3,000,000 | 154.64 - |Mar.12,’8t 
500,000] 129.76 Manufacturers. Boston 500,000] 164.97 | Mar.,’81 
Importers and Traders -- 200,000 | 138.23 | ae |Mar.16,'81 Mercantile, Cleveland 200,000| 159.84 | Jan., 81 
200,000] 109.58 *, |Mar. 3, 81 


i 
i 
‘ 
4 
; 
‘ 
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Mercantile Marine, Boston 490,000} 152.94 | Nov.,’80 
Jan. 26,’81 Merchants, Providence 200,000} 143.01 | Jan., ’81 
| Feb. 18,’81 
Apr. 6, 81 Merchants, Newark ‘ 400,000} 209.98 an., 81 
Feb. 21,81 National, Baltimore 200,000} 117.18 a "81 


efferson : 200,010} 251.68 
ings County 150,000 | 236.68 
Knickerbocker 280,000] 100.82 
La Fayette...----------- 150,000] 165.28 
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Feb.2r,’81 National, Hartford 600,000| 170.04 | Jan., 81 | 
|Mar.30,’81 Neptune, Boston 300,000] 153.06 | Oct., ’80 

Apr. 5,’81 | 
|Ma1.21,'81 7 Newark City, Newark 200,000} 160.09 | Jan., ’80 | 
pee Newark, Newark | 250,000} 234.27 | Jan., ’81 

Jan. 18,’81 | 
Feb. 17,’81 New Hampshire, iii | 250,000] 168.51 | Jan., ’81 | 
Feb. 17,/81 North American, Boston 200,000] 143.72 | April,’8: | 
|Apr. 4, 81 : | 
|Feb. 17,’81 Northwestern National, Milwaukee! 600,000] 134.20 | Jan., ’81 | 
| Orient, Hartfor | §00,000| 136.52 | Jan., "8x 

| June, ’80 " : } | 
| Jan.t2,’8r Pennsylvania, Phila 400,000 | 321.22 | Mar. ,’81 

\Jan 26,81 Peoples, Newark 300,000] 110.51 | Jan., 80} td 


200,000} 115.35 
150,000] 105.12 | 
300,000 154.01 
300,000 103.52 
Manhattan 250,000] 152.22 
Manuf’rs and Builders --. 200,000 | 196.31 
Mechanics 150,000] 212.09 
Mechanics and Traders. - 200,000} 217.60 
Mercantile 200,000} 115.08 | 
Merchants 200,000] 172.64 | 


i a ee 
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dMetropolitan Plate Glass 100,000} 121.54 
Montauk 200,000] 132.80 
200,000 | 174.67 | 
200,000 | 160.77 
4 New York and Boston-.-.| 100 200,000} 100.64 | 
New York Bowery 300,000 | 249.19 


|Feb. 2,’81 } 
Mar.14,’81 4 Peoples, Trenton 300,000} 164.48 | Jan., 81 140 
| Phoenix, Hartford 2,000,000} 209.64 | Jan., ’81 265 


ote 
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| 
New York City. 300,000] 105.71 iad 3% |Mar.26,’81| 7 Prescott, Boston. ’ 200,000] 155.87 | Oct., ’80 | 
New York Equitable ---- 210,000 | 253.73 " 5 |Feb.18,’81 Providence Washington, Providence 400,coo| 123.26 | Jan., 81 104 
New York Fire 200,000 | 149.35 5  |Mar.28,’81 
i 500,000 | 223.67 | 2 4 Revere, Boston 200,000! 105.67 
250,000 | 100.49 3 Security, New Haven 200,000 | 111.44 ws o-- 


350,000 | 128.74 ,.s |Mar.16,'81 Shoe and Leather, Boston 400,000 | 146.81 Me 146% 
200,000} 314.34 : | 10 |Mar.16,’81 Springfield, Springfield 1,000,000 136.19 
200,000} 154.55 6 |Feb. 6,’81 

Peoples. 200,000} 152.85 9 8t| 5 |Mar.x6,’81 St. Paul, St. Paul 400,000 139.62 | . 105 
Peter Cooper 150,000} 235.22 10 |Mar.16,’81 











| Traders, Chicago 500,000 | 144.21 . 125 
1,000,000} 140.14 |Apr.1z,’81 , . 

200,000} 119.54 ’ |Mar.11,’81 Union, Philadelphia... 500,000} 120.38 y.. 160 
Republic. ...---------- Bi 300,000} 112.60 United Firemens, Philadelphia 200,000 11.42 3 267 
Rochester German. ------| 200,000 | 161.75 
200,000} 184.14 a |Feb. 15,” Washington, Boston 400,000 188.96 «80 | 153 
200,000 187.57 
500,000} 121.76 A. |Mar. 5, "81 
potas oon : i Nov 17,'80 aThe Hanover’s capital was increased from $500,000 to $1,000,000 in January, 1881. 

aie i: 6 Has re-insured its outstanding risks and retired from business. 
Tradesmens------- -| 300,000} 127.69 ig ST } ¢ No dividend has been paid by the New York and Boston since its organization in 1876 
Union pomiycnie aan | . | d Devoted to insuring plate glass against breakage exclusively. 
oooeee| stycy | Int, "8o| « ¢ With an additional dividend of 3% per cent on the reserve fund. 
300,000 | 150.33 | ee 
250,000 279.83 Jan., ’8: | 
| | 
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